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ROADS 10 ROME 


A turning point in the invasion of 
Italy has been reached. On January 
22. in the still hours before dawn, our 
forces made new landings on the 
west coast of Italy. Under cover of 
naval and air bombardment, Allied 
invasion barges landed thousands of 
men. Soon the Italian harbor of Net- 
tuno was in Allied hands. A beach- 
head extending several miles had 
been won. 

The speed and surprise of the new 
landings can be noted in a story told 
by General Alexander, Allied com- 
mander in Italy. He said: “The Ger- 
mans were so surprised that a beef- 
steak dinner was waiting on the table 
in the German commander's house. 
We shot one German getting on a 
motor-bike in his pajamas.” 

In the four months since Naples 
fell, Allied armies in Italy have 


moved forward inch by inch. Now 
the Allies are in a position to throw 
all their might against the Germans. 

More than anything else, the 
mountainous country has slowed up 
the Allied advance in Italy. The steep 
slopesy@fgghe Appenines in central 
Italy aregnatural defenses. Our map 
shows ié mountainous nature of the 
region. 

The* Germans, by machine gun 
and artillery fire from the mountain 
heights, were able to command the 
valley roads below. The Americans 
had counted on throwing their tanks 
against the Germans, but could not. 
Our tanks, which had won in Libya 
and Tunisia, could not scale moun- 
tains. Only men on foot and sure- 
footed pack mules could do that. 

This was the situation all along the 
mountainous Cassino front. 


Map copyright 1944, by Field Publications 


The new Allied invasion from the 
sea brings our armies deep behind 
the German lines, and out into open 
country. From this point, only thirty 
miles from Rome, Allied tanks and 
armored forces can maneuver with 
speed and deadlines. A new thrust is 
pointed at the highways from the 
south, such as the famous Appian 
Way. These highways all lead to 
Rome. 

The Allied plan is to trap the Ger- 
man forces who are holding the 
Garigliano River and strong moun- 
tain passes in the south. Here the 
Allies have attacked too. American, 
British, and Free French troops have 
flung themselves against the German 
Gustav Line. Caught between the 
two Allied forces, the Germans will 
have their retreat cut off. 

The Germans are remembering an 
old: Latin proverb, “All roads lead to 
Rome.” 

Today, American and British 
troops are on those very roads. 
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Down Argentine Way 


Argentina has broken diplomatic 
relations with Germany and Japan. 
[his completes the line-up of twen- 

° ° 3 
ty-one American republics to break 
with the Axis. 

On the morning of January 26, 
the famous sirens of the newspapers 
Vacion and Prensa startled the peo- 
ple of Buenos Aires. These sirens 
are used only to announce extraor- 
linary news. People quickly gath- 
ered to read the decree* signed by 
President Pedro Ramirez of Argen- 
tina, 

The decree announced the break 
ind stated that Argentina had dis- 
overed a network of Japanese and 
German spies in the country. 

Within a day after the decree was 
published, Argentina stopped all 
merchant ships from leaving her 
ports. This was to keep German and 
Japanese from smuggling out last 
minute information. 


MANY PROTESTS BY U. S. 


Our Government has known for a 
long time that Argentina was the 
center of an Axis spy system. Finally, 
after many protests from the U. S. 
State Department, Argentina's Presi- 
dent Ramirez decided to sign the de- 
ree. 

Had President Ramirez not done 
so, our Government and the British 
government would have stopped all 
business between Argentina and the 
U. S. and Britain. Ramirez, who is 
sympathetic to fascism and has made 
\rgentina a dictatorship, did not 
want to lose U. S. and British busi- 
hess. 

Argentina is the world’s second 
greatest producer of wheat, lamb 
ind wool. The British army buys 
three-quarters of its meat and wheat 
from Argentina. Argentina has large 
supplies of tungsten, all of which the 
U.S. buys. 

Many people in the U. S. are skep- 
tical* about the decree signed by 
President Ramirez. They think it 
might be just a gesture, to appease 
our Government and the British 


Government; and that spying will 
still be allowed. 


Bolivia Boils 


Bolivia also is having “Axis 
trouble.” A group of Bolivian police, 
army officers and armed civilians 
captured the Bolivian government 
soldiers’ barracks. The armed gang 
seized Bolivia’s pro-Allied* Presi- 
dent, Enrique Penaranda, and im- 
prisoned other government leaders. 
Then the gang set up a new govern- 
ment. 

The U. S. State Department be- 
lieves that the new government is 
backed by Argentine fascists and by 
Axis agents. So our Government has 
refused to recognize the new bosses 
of Bolivia. 


Highest Honor for Hero 





Photo by U. 8. Signal Corps 


Lieut. David C. Waybur 


Lieut. David C. Waybur, of Pied- 
mont, Calif., has returned to the United 
States for further treatment of wounds 
he received in action which led to award 
of the nation’s highest honor — the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

On July 17, 1948, Lieut. Waybur 
volunteered to lead a patrol into enemy 
territory in Sicily to locate an isolated 
ranger unit. When his three jeeps be- 
came trapped between a_ blown-up 
bridge and four Italian tanks, he or- 
dered the patrol, armed with machine 
guns, to engage the enemy. With am- 
munition exhausted, three of his men 
hit and himself seriously wounded, 
Lieut. Waybur stood with his Thompson 
sub-machine gun in bright moonlight 
directly in the line of the leading tank’s 
fire and succeeded in killing the two 
crew members with point-blank fire 
at 30 yards. The tank crashed into a 
stream, and Lieut. Waybur and his 
men took cover until the arrival of help. 

All the men were awarded the Silver 
Star. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on page 8. 
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Alexander Archer gen. Vande 


grift 
Vandegrift, Com- 


mandant of the U. S. Marines. This 
three-star general never gets battle 
jitters. “I just can’t seem to get ex- 
cited about anything,” he says shrug- 
ging his shoulders. His good-humor 
earned him the nickname of “Sunny 
Jim.” 

In August, 1942, he was given his 
first command. He was put in charge 
of Marine operations in the Solo- 
mons. Vandegrift, like a good Ma- 
rine, had the situation well in hand. 
He was calm and even-tempered 
through dangerous days. When 
asked if he could hold the Guadal- 
canal beachhead, he said: “Of 
course—why not?” 

In February, 1943, he was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the highest military honor. On Jan. 
1, 1944 he became Commandant of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, replacing 
Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb, 
who retired. Holcomb and Vande- 
grift are the only two Marines ever 
to become three-star generals. 


Wanted to Go in Army 


Vandegrift as a boy was greatly 
influenced by his grandfather, Car- 
son Vandegrift, a captain with the 
Confederate Army who fought with 
Lee at Appomattox. 

Carson Vandegrift used to tell 
stories of the great campaigns. A re- 
ligious man, he would read the Bible 
aloud to his family every morning. 
But frequently he interrupted a 
Bible chapter to tell a story about 
Lee and other generals. 

Young Alex went to the University 
of Virginia for two years. Then he 
applied for entrance to West Point, 
but the quota for his state was filled 
for that year. Rather than wait, he 
gained admission to the Swaverly 
School in Washington. In one year 
he learned enough about military 
tactics to earn a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 








HE RUSSIAN ARMY contin- 

q ues its big push into Poland, 

rolling back the Germans. 

Once again the Polish people have 
high hopes that their nation will gain 
independence, and have its own Po- 
lish government. (See last week's 
Theme Article on PoLanp Ficurs! ) 

But one big problem remains un- 
solved: Where shall the Polish-Rus- 
sian boundary be drawn? 

Russia and Poland both want to 
own a certain area of land. This area 
is shown by diagonal red lines on 
our map on the opposite page. It 
was part of Poland from 1921 to 
1939. Poland got it from Russia in 
1921, after winning the war that 
these two nations fought for posses- 
sion of the area. They signed the 
Treaty of Riga, ending the war. 

Poland lost it again in September, 
1939. That was the month that 
World War II really started. On 
September 1, Germany invaded Po- 
land from the west. Sixteen days 
later, Russia invaded Poland from 
the east. Russia and Germany agreed 
to divide Poland between them. At 
that time Russia and Germany were 
not at war against each other. 

On June 22, 1941, Germany went 
to war against Russia. The German 
army pushed the Russian army deep 
back into Russia. All of Poland was 
in the hands of the German army. 

Today the tables are turning. The 
Germans are retreating in Poland, 
and the Russians are rolling in. 
Fighting is now taking place in the 





Russian troops moving into a Ukrainian village, which the Germans had occupied “tor more than two years. 


BIELORUSSIA 
and the UKRAINE 


area shown by diagonal red lines on 
the map. This area is called Western 
White Russia and Western Ukraine. 
The solid red area shows the Rus- 
sian republic of Ukraine and Bielo- 
russia (called White Russia in Eng- 
lish). 

The official name of Russia is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.). It consists of thirteen re- 
publics, all under the control of the 
central government in Moscow, of 
which Joseph Stalin is premier and 
highest in authority. 


The Ukraine 


The Ukraine is called “the granary 
of Russia.” It is a large, fertile re- 
gion, occupying most of South Euro- 
pean Russia. On its vast steppes, 
grain can be sown year after year 
without exhausting the rich black 
soil. During summer, the Ukraine is 
like an endless sea of ripening grain. 
Here and there are patches of yellow 
and black sunflowers. Hay grows 
higher than a man’s head. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic reaches southward as far 
as the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 
It is a prize the Germans have long 
desired. 

Hitler wants the Ukraine because 
it is one of the richest agricultural 
regions in the world. There are other 
reasons. The Donets basin, with its 
rich coal deposits, is in the Ukraine. 
So is Dnepropetrovsk Dam, an im- 
portant source of electrical power. 






Sovfoto 






In the Ukraine are the large indus- 
trial cities of Kiev and Kharkov, as 
well as the important Black Sea port 
of Odessa. All these looked like ripe 
plums to the Nazis. 

The 29 million Ukrainians had 
other ideas. They defended their 
cities with great courage. As the 
Nazis advanced into Russia in 1941, 
the Ukrainian people set fire to their 
own houses and crops. They burned 
everything the Germans might find 
useful. They did not want Germany 
for a master. 

If they could have their way, 
Ukrainians would prefer an inde- 
pendent nation of their own. Then 
they could be sure that their lan- 
guage and folkways would be pre- 
served. But it is not likely that they 
will get independence. They will re- 
main under the rule of the U.S.S.R. 

Though White Russia and the 
Ukraine are called “republics” of 
Russia, they do not have the inde- 
pendence and freedom we think of 
as belonging to a republic. They are 
more like provinces, rather than re- 
publics. 


White Russia 


White Russians are also a proud 
people. They too have a language of 
their own, and express it in their 
own theatres, schools, and news- 
papers. 

Their name springs from their cos- 
tume. For centuries they dressed in 
a white smock, coat, and leggings. 


a oe 
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Most of White Russia is flat marsh- 
land, including the Pripet Marshes, 
where heavy fighting between the 
Germans and Russians is now taking 
place. The Russians drained and re- 
claimed much of this unfertile soil 
before the war began. Soon, instead 
of swampland, there were many 
acres of good soil. 

The Treaty of Riga, signed in 
1921, made Western White Russia 
and Western Ukraine part of Poland 
In both of these regions most of the 
land was made up of vast estates 
which were owned by Polish land- 
lords. The people, especially the 
peasants, were mainly White Rus- 
sians or Ukrainians. In the cities 
there are large numbers of Poles. 

Under Polish rule, every effort 
was made to destroy the White Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian way of living. In 













schools, only the Polish language 
was used. No newspapers could be 
printed in the Bielorussian or Ukrain- 
ian languages. 

When the Russians occupied this 
territory in 1939, they held a plebi- 
scite.* By this plebiscite, the people 
decided which country they wanted 
to belong to. The Russian govern- 
ment announced that, as a result of 
the plebiscite, Western White Rus- 
sia and Western Ukraine would be- 
come part of the U.S.S.R. 

Poles, as well as others who are 
not inclined to favor Russia, say that 
the plebiscite was not on the level. 

We have no way of knowing for 
certain whether or not it was. 


SELF-DETERMINATION* 


The Atlantic Charter states that 
the people living in the territory con- 


cerned shall have the deciding say in 
boundary disputes. This is called 
self-determination.* 

Poland says that out of the total 
population of about 14,000,000 more 
than 5 million are Poles, only 4% 
million are Ukrainian, and less than 
1% million are White Russians. The 
rest includes 1% million Jews and 
about 2 million of other or mixed 
nationalities. 

Russia denies these figures. Russia 
claims that there are as many as 5 
million White Russians and 7 million 
Ukrainians living in this territory. 

Most authorities in the United 
States say that Ukrainians and White 
Russians are in the majority. 





A word starred* means that it is 
defined in Vocabulary Drill on p. 8. 
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Solid red shows the Republics of White Russia and the Ukraine, both part of the U.S.S.R. Diagonal red lines show 
regions known as Western White Russia and Western Ukraine, which Russia lost to Poland after Russian-Polish 
war of 1920-1921. Black snake-like line is the Curzon line, which was explained with last week’s map on page 5. 
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ON DECEMBER 26, 1853, 
THE TRANSPORT SAN FRANCISCO LOST HER RUODER ANDO WAS UNREPORT- 


om Ss 
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i, MATTHEW F. MAURY (1806-1873) 


a AG 
encanne ! navicATOfs m0 To Y “Pathfinder of the Seas” 
6 





¢ VRRENTS IN ons V 
ATHS” FOR SA ATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY is not widely known to the 


yy American people. But because of the work of this Virginia- 
Yn, born-naval officer, ocean travel is cheaper and safer, and farm- 
gam ers, businessmen and our armed forces are aided by accurate 


pe! J7224, weather reports. 
ama )=©6 When an accident ended his seagoing career, Maury became 
--#-| head of the U. S. Naval Observatory. He directed a study of 
*- “JS ocean currents and winds, and issued a series of “Wind and 
Current Charts,” which might be called “road maps” of the sea. 
4 in1861 Maury resigned from the U. S. Navy and became chief 
[P= of coast defenses for the Confederacy. After the war he was 
professor of meteorology at Virginia Military Institute. There he 
carried on his campaign for a bureau to issue weather and crop 
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3 FOLLOWING 

MAURY'S DIRECTIONS 

A RESCUE SH/P 

FOUND THE SAN 

FRANCISCO AT ; . 

PRECISELY THE —" WEATHER FORECASTING FROM A 
POINT HE HAO WHEN CYRUS FIELD PLANNED THE GUESS TOA SCIENCE. LEOPOLD OF 
INOICATEO ATLANTIC CABLE, MAURY MAPPED A BROAD LEVEL PLATEAU AT THE BELGIUM CALLED A CONFERENCE OF 
ON WIS MAP!/ / BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN ON WHICH THE CABLE WOULD REST SAFELY. IATIONS WHICH AIDED MAURY'S RE 
TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM, DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN > 
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Pitch Determines the Bite 


During World War I, a pur- 
suit job which clocked 113 
m.p.h. was considered “fast 
company” by any fighter pilot. 
The power plant was an engine 
supplying only 130 h.p. to a 
clumsy wooden prop. 

What has made possible the 
lightning speed of today’s pur- 
suits and fighter-bombers? More 
horsepower under the engine 
cowling had a lot to do with it, 
as did improved aerodynamic 
design, which brought real 
streamlining. 

The propeller comes in for a 
big share of credit for higher 
speed. The lowly prop which 
took two strong men to spin 
over in 1918, has become a 
delicate thing of fine precision. 
It will turn if you blow on the 
blades. 

The propeller of a plane con- 
verts engine power into thrust, 
then into speed. In flying, speed 
is everything. Without it, the 
wings lose their ability to act as 
an airfoil, at the same time los- 
ing their “lift.” 

The Spads and Fokkers of 
World War I had wooden props 
whose blades were carved to a 
fixed blade angle. A fixed pitch 
propeller is one whose blades 





Al Heller, test pilot, points to new “Thrust Meter” 
Navy Buffalo fighter. The new “Thrust Meter” is designed 
to determine the available h.p. of an engine during tests. 


SOME NEW ANGLES ON PROPELLERS 





cannot be turned in the hub. 
The blades of a variable pitch 
propeller can be turned so that 
they “bite” into the air at differ- 
ent angles. 

Changing from wooden to 
metal props was not enough. In 
1928 Curtiss manufactured its 
electric propeller, a two-blade 
affair which not only provided 
“thrust” but maintained the con- 
stant speed of the engines. 

With larger power-plants, 
three-bladed props came into 
use. These are mostly found on 
engines of 700 to 1700 h.p. 
Above 1500 h.p. three-bladed 
props are a “must.” Where the 
diameter of the blade must be 
kept down, a fourth blade is 
added. 

For still higher-powered en- 
gines, Curtiss developed a dual 
rotation propeller, the first to 
fly in America. It consists of 
two fully controllable three- 
blade props operating in oppo- 
site directions, one behind the 
other, on the same hub. 

The new propellers are no 
longer fixed pitch types. Their 
pitch angle (the angle at which 
the blades hit the air) can be 
changed for varying flight con- 
ditions. 


on a 




































Mustang P-51B (North American Aviation), Photo from Army Air Forces. 


New Mustang Rides Herd on Nazis 


A new long-range fighter 
plane has appeared in the flak- 
riddled skies over Europe. It is 
an improved version of the P-51 
Mustang, with a speed topping 
400 m.p.h. It has an increased 
service, ceiling, well over 30,000 
feet. Most important, as an es- 
cort fighter the plane is capable 
of flying long distances. 

The new Mustang, the P-51B, 
is powered with a Rolls-Royce 
Merline engine. Built by Pack- 
ard the engine is liquid cooled 
and in-line, developing 1,500 
horsepower. 

The P-51B has put on weight. 
It is 9,500 pounds heavier than 
the early versions. 


The new Mustang carries 
four .50-calibre machine guns, 
mounted two in each wing. For 
a last-round wallop she carries 
a 1000-pound bomb. That 
means business in anybody’s 
language! 

The Mustang P-51B can be 
used either as an escort fighter 
or as a fighter bomber. The 
plane’s value as a fighter de- 
signed to escort heavy bombers 
over enemy territory was re- 
cently seen. In one of the hot- 
test air battles ever to take 
place over Germany, the new 
Mustangs took part in a “scram- 
ble” 400 miles from their own 
bases! 





~ PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


U. S. Naval Aviation employs 
six deep sea divers at Eglin 
Field, Florida. Their job is to 
retrieve torpedos after they 
have been dropped in practice 
runs by the torpedo squadrons. 

* * 

The old “Tin Goose” flies on. 
Ninety of the more than 200 
Ford Tri-Motors built between 
1926 and 1933 are still in use, 
and really giving service. Some 
of them are flying in South 


America, others in Central 
America and Alaska. 
+ * 


Members of the Army Air 
Forces stationed at Mullet Key, 
Florida, are there to get 
bombed! The 3-mile-iong strip 





of sand that is Mullet Key is 
80 miles off Tampa, and is 
used as a bombardment and 
strafing range. The personnel 
stationed there report scores, 
repair the targets and operate 
the radio. So far nobody has 
been hit, but they admit that 
some of the bombers get “pretty 
wild.” 
* * * 

Steam may come back yet as 
a motive power for airplanes. 
Louis Trosky of Chicago has 
invented a steam engine which, 
he claims, can fly a plane at 650 
miles an hour, permit it to take 
off in one third the distance of 
a gasoline-engined plane. 

* * 

The flying boat Mars has en- 
tered Navy service with a bang. 
The huge plane flew non-stop 
from California to Hawaii, car- 
ried a crew of fifteen and a 
record cargo of almost seven 
tons. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. ON THE MAPS 


In the list below are 16 names, including name of cities, 
rivers, and roads. In the spaces alongside each name, write 
the name of the country in which the city, river, or road is 
located, Write P for Poland, R for Russia, I for Italy, and D 
for the disputed territory in the Western Ukraine and White 
Russia. Score 3 points each. Total, 48. 












































Appian Way Vistula 
Pripet Marshes Casilina Way 
Tiber River Vatican City __ 
Naples Lwow 
Dnepropetrovsk Dnieper 
Warsaw Gaeta 
Donets Moscow ——— 
Kiev Vilna 

My score 


2. POLISH-RUSSIAN TROUBLE 


Complete the following statements by underlining the cor- 
rect endings. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


1. The official name of Russia is (a) Bielorussia; (b) 
United Kingdom; (c) Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
(d) Ruthenia. 

2. Hitler wanted the Ukraine for its (a) rubber and zinc; 
(b) oil and silver; (c) quinine and crystal; (d) grain and 
coal. 

3. The area known as White Russia got its name because 
(a) it is always covered with snow and ice; (b) for cen- 
turies the people wore white clothing; (c) the people are 
not Reds; (a) the people have pale skins. 

4. Poland got Western White Russia and the Western 
Ukraine after the Treaty of (a) Versailles; (b) Utrecht; (c) 
Westphalia; (d) Riga. 

5. When the Poles held this area, they (a) tried to destroy 
the White Russian folkways; (b) made all the White Rus- 
sians leave the territory; (c) encouraged the people to follow 
their own traditions; (d) would not let the Russians read or 
speak the Polish language. 

My score 


3. ANSWERING THE MAIL 


What did you learn from the Global Mailbag this week? 
Answer these questions to check on your knowledge. Score 
5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Where is Manitoba? 
Mexico Canada South American 
About how many people live in Bissett? 
600 6,000 60,000 
. What is the chief occupation of Bissett? 
airplane manufacturing coffee growing 
gold mining 
4. Near what large city is Bissett? 
Rio de Janeiro Mexico City 


to 


[os] 


Winnipeg 


4. NEWS NOTES 


On fhe blank lines, fill in Italy, Bolivia, or Argentina to 
make the sentence read correctly. Score 2 points each. Total, 
12. 


1. In 
Garigliano River. 

2. The U. S. Government does not recognize the new 
government of 

3. The Gustav Line is in 

4. President Ramirez of 
discovered an Axis spy ring in his country. 

5. was the last South American republic 
to break diplomatic relations with the Axis. 

6. President Penaranda of was seized 
and imprisoned by an armed gang of revolutionists. 


is the harbor of Nettuno and the 








, near Cassino. 
said that he 














My score 
5. AIR WEEK 


Answer this question. Score 5 points. 


What is the chief advantage of the new P-51B Mustang? 
a. It is 9,500 pounds heavier than the old model. 

b. It is capable of flying long distances. 

c. It is a rocket plane. 


My score 


My total score _____ VQ 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


decree (di-KREE), p. 3. An order or decision from 
an authority,-deciding what is to be done; an edict. 

plebiscite (PLEB-ih-site), p. 5. A French word mean- 
ing a vote of all the people on some special question. 
After World War I, plebiscites were used to decide 
boundary disputes between nations. 

pro-Allied, p. 3. Pro- is a prefix meaning in behalf of, 
for, in favor of. Therefore, pro-Allied means in favor of 
the Allies. 

self-determination, p. 5. The right of a people to 
determine its form of government and allegiance to a 
particular nation, 

skeptical (SKEP-ti-kal), p. 3. Doubtful, critical. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(on-REEK pen-yah-RAN-da), 


Enrique Penaranda 
p. 3. 
Pedro Ramirez (rah-MEH-riz), p. 3. 


Dnepropetrovsk (d’nyeh-praw-pyeh-TROFSK), p. 4. 


Pronunciation Key to Italian Names 


Most Italian names end in vowels. 

Names that end in ¢, like Alvite, are pronounced eh. 
Names that end in 0, like Nettuno, are pronounced oh. 
Names that end in i, like Fondi, are pronounced ée. 
Names that end in a, like Gaeta, are pronounced ah. 

zis usually pronounced ts. 

¢ followed by i, or e is pronounced ch. 

gg followed by i or e is pronounced dj. 

gn is pronounced like ni in onion. 

gu is pronounced like gw. 

sc followed by e is pronounced sh. 
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LET PUPILS MAKE UP 
“STATESMAN’S DICTIONARY” 


The Theme Article on White Russia and the Ukraine (pp. 
4, 5) can serve as a springboard for a class lesson in political 
science and government. Pupils might be asked, as a home 
work or study period assignment, to compile a “Statesman’s 
Dictionary,” defining the words: nation; nationality; sov- 
ereignty; internationalism; nationalism; imperialism; patriot- 
ism; jingoism; chauvinism; race; culture; tribes; ethnology; 
plebiscite; self-determination. For reference, pupils can use 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia and classroom dictionaries. 

Your class might discuss the principle of self-determination 
as stated in the second and third points of the Atlantic 
Charter: “(2) Their countries (U. S. and Great Britain) 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned; (3) 
They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

In discussion, pupils may introduce the related topics of 
nationalities, minorities, nationalism, patriotism, and im- 
perialism. Pupils should understand that nationalism and im- 
perialism are distortions of patriotism. 

Nationalism is an exaggerated, emotionalized torm of 
patriotism, where a nation stands arrogantly against the 
world, a menace to international peace and security. A com- 
mittee of pupils might wish to make a class report showing 
how nationalism was used to win people over to fascism and 
nazism. Stress should be placed on the use of youth move- 
ments and educational systems to promote nationalism in the 
Axis countries. 

Imperialism is a policy of national territorial expansion. 
{t is a form of nationalism, but emphasis is placed on wealth 
and industrial expansion rather than on exaggerated glory of 
country. In this connection, pupils might read Kipling’s 
poem: The White Man’s Burden. 

Patriotism is love of country, and devotion to the welfare 
of one’s country without harm to the well-being of other 
nations. 

In considering the question of nationalities and cultures, 
pupils might wish to study the problem by research work 
into their own cultural history. They may keep a “Cultural 
Study Book” to be filled with reports on customs, traditions, 
history, foods, literature, national dress, art, architecture, 
legends, etc., of the nation- from which their families have 
come. The book may be illustrated with maps, sketches, 
photographs, postcards and original drawings. 

The project should serve to make your pupils aware of the 
rich cultural patterns of most of the nations of the world. 
Pupils should understand that cultural traits are flexible, 
environmental traits that change when in contact with other 
cultures, and that they are distinct from racial (biological) 
traits. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that the people who live in disputed 
territories should have the final say in border decisions? 

2. Do you think that “the victor should get the spoils?” 

3. Why do people wish to preserve their own nationalities 
and ways of living? 

4. Do you think we should try to become “One World,” 
speak one language, and live under one government? 

5. Do you think wars would be less likely to occur if four 
big governments were in existence: one for Europe; one for 
Asia; one for Africa; and one for all the Americas? 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


Roads to Rome: Map study 

News Roundup 

V-Man: Lieut. General Alexander A. Vandegrift 
Theme Article: White Russia and the Ukraine 
They Fought for Freedom: Matthew F. Maury 
Air Week: Propeller Pitch; the New Mustang... . 
Victory Quiz 

Short Story: Tic-toc by Marion Renick 

Letters to the Editor ative 
Global Mailbag: Two letters from Manitoba 
New Movies 

Sports: Mr. Dodds Goes to Town 

News-Word Puzzle, Some Fun 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

They Fought for Freedom: William T. G. Morton 
and Crawford Long. 

Global Mailbag: Letter from Transvaal. 

Bib and Tuck: Help Wanted! 


Air Week ... Entertainment features .. . V-Man 











Fact Questions 

1. What is the chief product of the Ukraine? 

2. Where is the Donets Basin? What is mined here? 

3. What dam provides much of Russia’s electrical power? 

4. Why are the Russians in the Ukraine called White 
Russians? 

5. What is a plebiscite? 

6. What does the Atlantic Charter say about the settle- 
ment of disputed territory? 

7. Name two cities in the Ukraine. 


GLOBAL MAIL BAG—p. 12 


The letters from Bissett provide themes for two separate 
class committee reports. One group might study the various 
aspects of gold and gold mining. For a start, here are some 
odd facts about gold: (1) it is the most malleable of metals, 
can be beaten to 1/250,000 of an inch; (2) is the most 
ductile of metals; (3) gold resists chemical action to a 
greater degree than any common metal; (4) about % of the 
world’s gold production is used for commercial purposes, the 
rest for coins and gold bars to be kept as reserves; (5) South 
Africa, Russia, Canada and U. S. lead the world’s gold 
production. 

The second report can deal with the province of Manitoba, 
treating (a) the Indian legend of its name; (b) Lake 
Agassiz; (c) wheat production; (d) climate; (e) Red River 
Rebellion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you like to live in Bissett, Manitoba? 

2. Bissett’s hydroplane is an illustration of unusual uses 
of airplanes. Discuss other possible uses of the airplane or 
helicopter in peacetime. 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the chief occupation of Bissett? 

2. What activities does a 14-year-old schoolboy have in 
Bissett? 

3. How is the gold mined and separated from the rock? 

4. Near what large city in Manitoba is Bissett? 

5. Describe Bissett’s school. Compare it with your own 
school. 

[Continued on next page| 
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NEWS MAP AND ROUNDUP-—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the significance of the landing that was made 
on the west coast of Italy? 
2. Do you think that the break in relations between Argen- 


tina and the Axis will stop spying activities in Argentina? 
Fact Questions 

1. How has the geography of Italy slowed up Allied ad- 
vances? 

2. Near what important Italian city was the new beach- 
head launched? 

3. What is the name of the German line of defense near 
Cassino? 

4. What three nations have troops fighting the Germans 
in this area? 

5. What reason did Argentina give for breaking off rela- 
tions with the Axis? 


ITALIAN NAMES ON THE MAP— p. 2 


The map on page 2 is veritably dotted with names of 
Italian cities and towns. Perhaps a pupil of Italian parentage 
can give the class a talk on the pronunciation of these names. 
On page 8, in the vocabulary box, we have listed some of the 
rules of pronunciation for Italian names. 

Have pupils take turns at pronouncing the names on the 
map, each pupil taking a name until every one has been pro- 
nounced. A committee of two or three Italian-American 
pupils (if they are available) can decide whether a pronun- 
ciation is “passing.” 

Class might be divided into two teams for this game. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME—p. 2 


The map shows the importance of transportation im the 
development of Italy, from the time of the Romans up 
through Mussolini who was preoccupied with “running the 
trains on time.” Pupils might make an outline transportation 
map, including waterways, rail lines, and highways. Your 
class might be assigned to report on the historic Appiam 
Way, most famous of the roads to Rome. 


SHORT STORY—TIC-TOC—pp. 9, 10, 11 


After reading the story of the swimming race, pupils 
might hold a discussion on the topics: “What is sportsman- 
ship?” and “What does it take to win the game?” 

In English classes pupils might write a short story built 
around their favorite sport. Use of details in words like 


towel, swimming trunks, natatorium, pool deck, stop watch, 
slippery tile, etc., help to establish the atmosphere. 


AIR WEEK—p. 7 


Fact Questions 
1. What is meant by a fixed pitch propeller? A variable 
pitch propeller? 
2. What is the advantage of the variable pitch propeller? 
3. What kind of plane is the new P-51B Mustang? 
4. What is the Mars? What big trip did it recently make? 


Disputed Area, Disputed Statistics 


In the Theme Article this week we planned to include a 
table showing the population figures in the White-Russian- 
Ukraine area, but as we furthered our research we found 
that the figures did not lend themselves to presentation in 
chart form. 

Raymond Leslie Buell says (Poland: Key to Europe): “The 
area is inhabited predominantly by White Russians and 
Ukrainians, containing about 12,000,000 people, of whom 
several million are Poles.” 

The Polish Statistical Yearbook says in its 1939 estimate 
that there were 5,274,000 Poles; 4,529,000 Ukrainians: 
1,123,000 White Russians; 1,109,000 Jews; and 1,164,000 
of other minorities in this area. (This yearbook is published 
by the Polish Ministry of Information in London. ) 

Manual of Soviet Enterprise says: “In this area are 5,000,- 
000 White Russians and 7,000,000 Ukrainians.” 

Bernard Newman says (The New Europe): “5,000,000 
Poles, 4,500,000 Ukrainians, 1,000,000 White Russians, and 
1,000,000 Jews in this area.” 

From the New York Times is a passage reading: “The 
Poles claim that of the 12,355,000 people who have lived in 
this area, 6,400,000 were Poles, while the rest were divided 
among Ukrainians, White Ruthenians, Russians, Germans, 
and Lithuanians.” 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 8 
. ON THE MAPS: I, D or R TI, I, R, P, R, R, P, I, I, D, R, I, R, D 
POLISH-RUSSIAN TROUBLE: c, d, b, d, a. 
3. ANSWERING THE MAIL: Canada; 600; gold mining; Winnipeg. 
. NEWS NOTES: Italy; Bolivia; Italy; Argentina; Argentina; Bolivia. 
. AIRWEEK: b. 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Rome; 6-Warsaw; 8-ore; 9-tank; 10-head; 12-Iran; 13-AMG; 
15-alms; 16-soap; 17-Lae; 18-bins; 19-brag; 20-Ruhr; 22-egg: 23-tanker: 
26-poet. 
DOWN: 1-Ra; 2-organ; 3-ms.; 4-eat; 5-ark; 6-Wehrmacht; 7-warmonger; 
ll-ease; 12-ill; 13-Asia; 14-gas; 18-brake; 20-Red; 2l-rap; 24-no.; 25-et. 
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Scholastic Is Rationed... 


During the fall semester, we returned 
hundreds of classroom orders and in- 


creases on orders to teachers who did Name 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 


to confirm or revise your present order 
to enter a new tentative order 


Please make my DEFI- 


Please enter my TEN- 
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Marines Attend 


Educational Forum 
In New Zealand 


The following story was written by 
Staff Sergeant Samuel Shaffer, a Ma- 
rine Corps Combat Correspondent. 

New Zealand—(delayed )—When four 
U. S. Marines, who had taught school 
in civilian life, attended a series of 
conferences in the South Island (south- 
ern portion of New Zealand) on Ameri- 
can educational methods, they were not 
surprised to have these questions put to 
them by the children in classrooms: 

“How long would it take to walk 
up the Empire State Building?” 

“Is New York really as big as it looks 
in the moving pictures?” 

“Do the gangsters in Chicago shoot 
an awful lot of people in the streets?” 

“Do you know Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers?” 


The Saner Side 


Other questions they encountered 
from the high school boys and girls, 
however, convinced the Marines that 
Hollywood’s grip on their understand- 
ing of America was a tenuous one. 
The youngsters wanted to know how 
municipal, state and federal govern- 


ments functioned without throwing 
Americans into confusion. They wanted 
to know what was meant by “The Solid 
South” and whether President Roose- 
velt would run for a fourth term. 

On the other hand, the faculty mem- 
bers wanted to hear about co-education 
(in New Zealand the segregation of the 
sexes in school is the rule, except at 
the universities) and about the endow- 
ments which are the financial main- 
stay of American colleges, and the pro- 
gressive education methods of many of 
our elementary and secondary schools. 

The four Marines lectured and par- 
ticipated in open forums conducted by 
the New Educational Fellowship in 
Christchurch and South Canterbury 
District Council for Adult Education in 
Timaru. 


Called “Educationists” 


In greeting the “U. S. Educationists” 
(as they were referred to in the press 
here), A. E. Lawrence, president of the 
South Canterbury District Council for 
Adult Education, said: 

“We welcome them because they 
come to us as soldiers in the great army 
of liberation and because they come 
from a great country. They come from 
a country that is noted for its cour- 
ageous experimentation in education.” 

The Marines wasted no time in learn- 


3-T 


ing the answer to the question they 
were most curious about: How is the 
American Revolution presented to stu- 
dents in a British Dominion? 

Our Revolution, they found, assumes 
nowhere the importance in the studies 
of the New Zealand children as in the 
States. The Revolution is considered a 
“colonial war.” 

The Marines found an emphasis on 
vocational guidance stronger here than 
any they had encountered back home. 
All girls’ schools have model apartments 
which the girls learn to furnish taste- 
fully as if they were building a home 
of their own. In addition to cooking-and 
sewing, they take instruction in mother- 
hood. 

In determining the special qualifica- 
tions of youngsters for careers, the 
teachers depend not along on aptitude 
tests but on an intimate knowledge of 
their pupils. This is possible because 
the classes generally are smaller here 
than in the States. 

As in England, the primary and sec- 
ondary school children wear uniforms. 
The educators here justify this practice 
as democratic because it hides any 
economic differences between the chil- 
dren which would be revealed by ordi- 
nary clothes. The Marines thought such 
a practice would be viewed as “regi- 
mentation” back home. 





TEACH AVIATION ¢ 


YOUR STUDENTS 


WILL ENJOY THESE 


COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS 


Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 


promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 


see ONLY 25€ encu postpaww 


* * * 


Mail the coupon TODAY! > 


A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT. Each contains 
large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents...Teacher’s Manual...list of Free 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 
other items for each of the three grade 
levels! Order now. You may order extra 
kits for students’ home use, too. 


23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
| Rea, ae, 
Intermediate Grade Kits. 


Name 


Street 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 


_. Primary Kits. 


Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, famous United 

Air Lines pilot, who has 32 million 

miles of fying experience to his credit 
—the world’s record! 


High School Kits. 
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JOIN the 4,462 Teachers Who Have Used This Plan 
To Make Pupils Eager To Earn Higher Grades 


During the past three semesters 157,272 pupils have participated in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S Victory Quiz Corps—an activity designed to 
coordinate teaching of all facts in the magazine each week. Here is an 
interesting, painless way of covering the war news, maps, geography, 
history, civics, reading and other features of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


within the short space of one class period. 


HERE’S HOW THE VQ PROGRAM WORKS... 


A VQ Kit containing membership cards and award 

stamps for all pupils, bulletin board record chart and : 

pone of merit is furnished the teacher. The pu- Vow Hee VG Ge We Conte 

pils’ scores made on the Victory Quiz in JUNIOR Membership cards for each pupil 

SCHOLASTIC each week are recorded with the award Activity chart for classroom bulletin 

stamps. Then see how eager your students are to earn board 

higher VQ’s (Victory Quotients)! This interest will be Award Stamps for membership card 

reflected in more thorough study of the magazine and Certificate of Merit for highest ranking 

enthusiastic response in class discussions. student 

—And VQ Kits Are Available to Teacher-Subscribers of Complete instructions and suggestions 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Without Charge! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


INTERPRETS THE MODERN WORLD TO GRADES 6-7-8 
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Typical Comments from Teachers WRITE FOR YOUR FREE VQ CORPS KIT TODAY! 
- i Cc P 
U Vv 
” ecg 7 pein si . Readers’ Service Bureau—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC JRTE 2-14-44 
—he to teacher and stimulating to the 
sudent —— _aen sain oth ages wp SCHOLASTIC VQ CORPS bersh d 
. : ease send me —___ membership cards 
A. G. V., Superior, Wisconsin for my pupils and also the Classroom Record Chart, Monthly Award Stamps, 
Certificate of Merit and complete instructions and practical suggestions. 
Address the package to: 


—VQ plan is excellent and my grades 
would like to enroll 100%. 

L. C., Camptown, Pa. 
—this program has helped greatly as a NAME 
silent reading test for the 7th and 8th 
grades as well as for current events study. SCHOOL 


G. P. A., Spokane, Washington 
—very helpful in getting the interest of 


the children in the events taking place in Pp 
the world about them. CITY . ©. ZONE NO. 


(Fill in if you have one) 
M. L. S., New York, N. Y. STATE 
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February 14-19, 1944 





“VY EA-A-A, Tic-toc! Come on, Tic- 
toc!” 

A bony, sandy-haired boy stood 
beside the green tile pool in the col- 
lege natatorium, waving a towel and 
cheering wildly as a swimmer in 
scarlet trunks splashed ahead in the 
quarter-mile race. “Come on, Tic- 
toc.” 

His voice was drowned in the roar 
from the crowd as the flash of scar- 
let trunks reached the finish line first. 

Mike, the college swimming coach, 
came to the edge of the pool and an- 
nounced through his small mega- 
phone, “Folks, you have just seen 
John Yee, our fellow countryman 
from Hawaii, win his first race in the 
United States. We are very proud 
that — John —or Tic-toc, as people 
call him—chose to come here to 
college. Some day, if he tries hard 
enough, he may be the champion 
(merican distance swimmer.” 

The boy led the way to a bench 
where he pulled the swimmer down 
beside him, still breathing hard. He 
plainly heard the low veice of a man 
in the bleacher seats behind them 
saying, “Take a good look at that 
swimmer who won the last race — 
he’s sitting right in front of us. I'd 
say he was a Jap, wouldn’t you?” 

Tic-toc glanced at his companion 
and laughed. His eyes sparkled mer- 
rily in his round face. “You need not 
look uncomfortable, Jimmy. Lots of 
peoples look at me like they think I 
have a bomb in the pocket. 














“And what do I tell them? I say, 
‘Listen to my pocket. If I have a 
bomb you can hear it go tic-toc, tic- 
toc, tic-toc.’ And when the peoples 
see I make a joke, they laugh. So 
they call me Tic-toc, and we are all 
good friends.” 

“But there are still too many like 
these guys,” Jimmy jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder. “I wish you'd do 
something to show everybody you 
are an American.” 

“I, too, would like to show 1 be- 
long to this United States. But how 
to do?” 

Jimmy had an idea. “Set a new 
American swimming record! Mike 
just said you could be the champion 
distance swimmer if you tried.” 

“Training will be long and hard,” 
the swimmer said thoughtfully. “And 
what does it mean? Some little fig- 
ures in a records book. They are not 
important. They are soon forgotten.” 

“A national record! Soon forgot- 
ten!” Jimmy exploded. “Why if you 
set a record, the figures stand for- 
ever. After you are dead and gone, 
swimmers will talk about the record 
made by John Yee, the American 
swimmer. 

“Look, Tic-toc.” Jimmy swung his 
leg over the bench so he could sit 
facing his friend. His forehead 
wrinkled with earnestness. “Look, 
Tic-toc. Remember those little jade 
animals you told me you played with 
when you were a boy?” 

“Yes. My mother brought them 


TIC-TOC 


By Marion Renick 


Tilustration by Katherine 





Churchill Tracy 


from her home in China. My father 
say these carvings are kept for years 
and years to show the world how the 
Chinese make beautiful things.” 

“Don’t you see?” Jimmy broke in. 
“In America we don’t make things 
like that. But we're proud of the 
things we do make, just the same. 
And when one of us makes any kind 
of athletic record, it goes down in 
the books and we keep it there — like 
your jade animals—for years and 
years.” 

“I understand,” ‘Tic-toc said 
gravely. “I will start tomorrow the 
long training to make the new rec- 
ord. You think some day I can show 
everybody that I am an American?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Tio-toc, you'll show the world.” 
Jimmy pounded Tic-toc’s shoulder 
happily. “Come on, let’s tell Mike.” 

“Good fellow!” Mike approved. 
“We'll make Jimmy your trainer. 
See that he gets nine hours sleep 
every night, and lots of fresh air, and 
lots of fruit and vegetables. And 
milk to drink, of course.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” Jimmy kept say- 
ing, counting on his fingers all the 
things he had to remember. 

“Why don’t you train right along 
with Tic-toc?” Mike suggested. “You 
should be quite a swimmer yourself 
in a few years. Tic-toc can teach you 
a trick or two.” 

The next morning being Saturday, 
Jimmy tagged over to the natatorium 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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Junior and Senior 
High School Students 


Hurry and get your entries in for 
the Needlework and Weaving Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards for 
1943-44! The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany... leaders in the needlecraft 
arts... are offering the following 
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* $375 j in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts: 

1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 

2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; ae 
Prize, $10. 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prise, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 

In addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

each in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S 


CROWN ZIPPERS 


+h e a 
oe Be 
Helpful Needlework Books just 10 cents 
each Use Coupon! 


SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or 
more of the listed books, we will send 
you FREE a beautiful Brochure of 12 
exclusive hats never before published. 
Educational Bureau 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., 
Dept. 446, Newark 4, New Jersey 

Please send me the following five books 
at 10 cents each; and also the Free Hat 
Brochure: 

C) “The Learn How Book,” No. 170 

OC “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” No. 200 
C) “Doilies,” No. 201 

0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” No. 8-11 

0 “Women’s Sweaters,” No. 189 
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TIC-TOC 


(Continued from page 9) 


with Tic-toc. He slid into the water 
to practice the flutter kick with his 
friend. 

“Keep feet lower,” Tic-toc cor- 
rected. “They should break through 
the water only littlest bit when they 
come up.” 

After a while, when the two sat 
on the edge of the pool to rest, the 
younger swimmer said, “Gosh, you're 
swell to bring me here to work out 
with you.” 

Tic-toc’s eyes laughed. “I make 
you pay. I have job for you. I will 
swim nine times to the other end of 
the pool and back without stopping,” 
Tic-toc explained. “When I make 
turn here first time, you tell me, 
‘One.’ Next time you say, ‘Two.’ Time 
after that, ‘Three.’ And keep on till 
I make eight turns.” 

“I see,” Jimmy nodded. “You might 
get mixed up if you depended on 
yourself to count the laps. You have 
to keep your mind on your swim- 
n-ing, don’t you?” 


For the next few months, they 
spent all their free time in the water. 
Tic-toc swimming the 440 and 
Jimmy not only counting laps, but 
trusted by Mike to hold the stop 
watch, too. Jimmy, tired and hungry, 
would sit patiently beside the pool, 
stop watch in hand. 

“It is dinner time for you. Scram!” 
Tic-toc would say with a pleased 
grin at his own American slang. 

“I won't go until you do,” Jimmy 
would protest. 

The swimmer always answered 
“Remember those thousands of 
strokes needed to win a long race, 
hey? Now who can make my strokes 
perfect but me? Please go home. I 
have much work to do.” 

Jimmy would go home wondering 
if he would ever want to win a race 
badly enough to work as hard as 
Tic-toc. To practice hours and hours 
on little things like making quicker 
turns, or drawing his arm through 
the water at just the right angle to 
give more speed. He admired Tic- 
toc, too, for going to bed every single 
night at nine o'clock — and for say- 
ing to the clerk at the corner drug- 
store who asked him what he 
wanted, “I want a hot fudge sundae, 
but, instead, give me a glass of milk.” 


Slowly, patiently, the swimmer cut 
one second after another off his time 
for the 440. He was training for the 
national swimming meet to be held 
in the college pool, and Jimmy, who 
had always thought races were won 
in a few minutes of hard swimming, 
began to understand that the real 
work of swimming in an important 
race goes on for months beforehand. 


Ar LAST the day of the meet 
came, and Jimmy stayed close to 
Tic-toc; rubbing him down when he 
came out of the water after a few 
practice laps, and talking to him to 
keep him from getting nervous be- 
fore his race. 

Finally, it was time for the 440. 
Tic-toc lined up with five other con- 
testants, taking his place in lane 3. 

“On your marks!” called the start- 
ing judge. Tic-toc curled his toes 
over the edge of the pool and looked 
down at the green water the color 
of the tiny carved animals his mother 
had brought from China. 

“Get set!” The starter raised his 


gun. 
With arms lifted straight ahead 


and knees slightly bent, Tic-toc 
poised for a fraction of a second. 
Then the crack of the gun sent him 
into the water with a shallow racing 
dive. 

At first the contestants stayed well 
together. It was not until the third 
lap that half of them began to lose 
speed, little by little struggling, pull- 
ing harder against the water and 
finally, dropping behind. The man 
from Pennsylvania in lane 4 pushed 
out in front, but he did not worry 
Jimmy so much as the man in lane 
2 who was keeping pace with Tic- 
toc, stroke for stroke. 

Sure enough, by the sixth lap the 
speedier swimmer, having used up 
all his strength, dropped back to last 
place. Tic-toc and the big swimmer 
from California in lane 2 drove on 
together, neck and neck. Jimmy 
looked at the muscular Westerner 
thrashing through the water and 
wondered if the short, slender Tic- 
toc had even a chance of winning. 

“Come on, Tic-toc,” Jimmy 
cheered, kneeling at the end of the 
pool with his head bent over the 
water to shout, “Seven!” Jimmy re- 
membered what had just happened 
to the swimmer from Pennsylvania, 
and at first was glad Tic-toc did not 


spend his strength in trying to hurry 
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the steady beat of his stroke. But 
when the Westerner increased his 
speed and fought his way out a foot 
or two in front, the boy forgot that 
long races are won by endurance, 
and yelled desperately, “Speed it up, 
Tic-toc.” 

Tic-toc was riding high in the 
water, arrowing along with a beau- 
tiful American crawl. He held his 
steady rhythm — six beats of his feet 
to each stroke of his arms. And each 
stroke was perfect. His beautiful 
American crawl drew murmurs of 
admiration from the crowd. 

Slowly the Westerner began to fal- 
ter. His strength was exhausted by 
his burst of speed. He lost headway 
on the last turn and leveled into the 
home stretch a half a length behind. 
Tic-toce threw all the force he had 
left into a quick spurt that carried 
him under the finish marker far 
ahead. 

Weary and happy and out of 
breath, the swimmer went back to 
the bench with Jimmy who handed 
him dry towels and wrapped him in 
a warm robe. A moment later, the 
crowd began to cheer again. 

Jimmy turned to see what caused 
the sudden applause. “Oh, look!” he 
pointed to the scoreboard. There the 
words were being printed in tall 
chalky letters: 


JOHN “TIC-TOC” YEE 
SETS NEW AMERICAN RECORD 
FOR THE 440 
TIME — 4:39 





This story is reprinted here with permission of 
Story Parade and the author. 
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From PM. Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


“I want something that won't 
result in complications.” 





There's 
Still Time 





to Enter 


A Costume Design 
A Fashion Ad Layout 


for the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


42 CASH AWARDS—TOTALING $560 


are offered in the costume design 
and fashion illustration divisions 


(Consult the contest pages of this issue for complete details) 


SHOW STYLES FOR U.S. A.,'44... 


Your designs should follow style and fabric limitations as set up by the 
Clothing Section of W.P.B. Clever designing can conserve limited yard- 
age to best advantage. 


FABRIC SELECTION IS IMPORTANT... 


Attach to your sketch a swatch of the fabric you would recommend for 
your design. State whether it is washable, hand washable or dry cleanable. 
If your design is for school clothes, it is practical to recommend a wash- 
able fabric; if the costume is for outdoor wear, the fabric you suggest 
should have a high degree of color fastness to sunlight. Serviceability in 
fabrics is vital today, and your fabric choice plays a part in the rating of 
your design for a prize. 





EASY WAY TO TELL ABOUT SERVICEABILITY ... 


Look for informative labels, such as the CROWN* Tested tag on rayon 
fabrics. Fabrics that bear the CROWN Tested tag must pass severe lab- 
oratory performance tests...and carry infor- 
mation right on the label about those tests and 
instructions for washing or dry cleaning. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION | 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ,,.0"- 


. 
A BETTER WAY TO 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers a oo eee 
This seal awarded only 

Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I. to fabrice containing 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ply teh pe tan age 


they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 
Gerviceability. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Letters from Manitoba 


Bissett, Manitoba 


Dear Friends: 


I am 14 years old and | am in 
grade 8. The name of my school is 
San Antonio. There are 90 boys and 
girls in the school, which is situated 
in the centre of a gold mining camp. 
In our school there are four rooms 
We also have a large basement. In 
the basement there are five showers, 
a chemistry room and the kitchen. In 
winter the pupils who have quite a 
long way to come bring their lunch 
and eat it in the kitchen, where there 
is an electric stove, a table, some 
chairs and a piano. 

Bissett is not very large — about 
600 people. In Bissett there is a gold 
mine and a mill in which the gold is 
taken out of the rock. Then it is 
melted and made into gold bricks. 
There is a small hospital, drug store, 
retail store, post office, bakery, hotel, 
butcher shop and café. In a big hall 
there is a library, and as we have no 
church, the services are held in the 
hall. Just now we have no minister 
Every Thursday and Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon there is a 
show in the hall. 

There are two bunkhouses in 
which the men stay who work in the 
mine. Only one bunkhvuse is used 
now because there are not enough 
men, many of them having joined 
the armed services. Besides the bunk- 
houses there is a cook house in which 
the men eat. Sometimes on Sundays 
families go to the cookhouse to join 
their men at meals. 

About a mile from o'"" camp there 
is another camp, where Indians live. 
There is a school for the Indian chil- 
dren, a store and a place where you 
can buy some meat. 

In Bissett there is a lake in which 
we go swimming in summer. Hydro- 
planes bring us our mail every day 
except in freeze up, at which time 
the water freezes and the hydro- 
planes cannot land on the lake. Then 
regular planes come in. But the reg- 
ular planes have to wait before the 
ice is thick enough to hold their 


weight. There are many spruce, fir 
and poplar trees, and many rocks. 
Our camp is very beautiful in sum- 
mer. 

I like to collect pictures of movie 
stars, play the piano and sing. In 
summer I play tennis and go bicycle 
riding. In winter I play badminton 
and ski. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Yaroslawka Barabash 





Bissett, Manitoba 
Dear Friends: 

In Bissett most everyone works in 
the gold mine. Others trap and trade 
furs. To get the gold, they sink a 
shaft and blast and drill rock for 
miles under the ground. Then the 
loose rock is put through a crusher 
and goes up a long shaft on a con 
veyor belt. Then into a ball mill and 
out onto a table. By this time the 
rock is a solution that runs through 
pipes into wooden tanks. Then it is 
mixed with acids to find if there is 
gold in it. 

We are located about 100 miles 
northwest of Winnipeg. To get here 
you get on a lake boat called the 
Luberc and go across Lake Winni- 
peg. You then go down the Mani- 
gotagan River to Manigotagan and 
take a bus to Bissett. 

My favorite sport is baseball. 
Every winter we have a large skat- 
ing rink, with music three times a 
week to skate to. Some boys go squir- 
rel shooting after school almost 
every day in winter. We get a little 
money for the squirrel skins. There 
are rabbits, foxes and wolves in the 
woods, and we also go deer hunting. 


Yours truly, 
Walter Laurence. 


Editor’s Note: If you want the name 
of a pen pal in Canada, write to the 
Editor of Junior Scholastic, enclosing 
either a self-addressed lc postcard or 
self-addressed envelope with 3c stamp 
affixed. Do not ask us for the names of 
pen pals anywhere else: we have only 
a Canadian list. Children in other coun- 
tries whose letters we print ask us not 
to publish their addresses, for to do so 
would result in their getting thousands 
of letters. They could not answer this 
many. For the same reason, please do 
not write to Yaroslawka Barabash or 
‘Walter Laurence in Bissett, Manitoba. 
But we have about 50 names and ad- 
dresses of other Canadian boys and girls, 
and we can distribute these to our read- 
ers who apply before Feb. 15th. 
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from our readers 





Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In my seventh grade English class to- 
day I asked the class to write on the 
title, “What This Picture Means to Me,” 
based upon the picture on the Junior 
Scholastic cover for the week of Dex 
13-18. 

I am sending you what Barbara 
Booska, Grade 7, wrote. 

“What This Picture Means to Me.” 

This is the picture of an American 
boy—a soldier. He is lying asleep in a 
foxhole on Christmas Eve. The same 
star that guided the wise men of old 
is shining in the sky. The soldier has 
his sock hung on the end of his gun 
as if he were once more a little boy 
in the U. S. A. 

The picture should be one of in- 
spiration to all Americans. To me it 
means that every day, even on Christ- 
mas Eve, Americans are fighting and 
dying for the day when “peace on 
earth, good will to men” will really be 
true. 

Mrs, Ellen L. Edie, 
Hinesburg Jr. H. S., 
Hinesburg, Vt. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

We are very much interested in your 
article on “Homes of Tomorrow” in the 
Nov. 8-13 issue. Here in Portland we 
have a “Home-planning Institute” 
where those who are interested in build- 
ing a home after the war are learning 
all the necessary details for building 
homes, 

Portland has hired Mr. Robert Moses, 
city-planning expert from New York 
City, to lay out a great plan of improve- 
ment for our city. This would cost $75,- 
000,000 and give employment to 20,000 
people. 

Eighth Grade, 
Creston School, 
Portland, Ore. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In our history class we studied about 
the Transcontinental Railroad. I want to 
ask you if you can tell me what hap- 
pened to the golden spike which was 
driven at the ceremony marking the 
completion of the railroad in 1869, 

Roger Patrick, 
Central School, Class 6-A, 
Rochester, Mich, 


Editor's Note: Immediately after the 
ceremony the spike was placed in the 
museum at Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif., where it may be seen 
today. 
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LIFEBOAT 
sew 20th Century-Fox 


The camera moves about in most 
ovies, following the actors from place 
to place. Lifeboat, however, is different. 
[he action all takes place in a lifeboat. 
By the time the picture is over it is 
easier to understand what storms, thirst, 
hunger, and burning sun mean to sur- 
ivors in an open boat. 

The film opens with the sinking of 

torpedoed freighter, somewhere off 
Bermuda. Connie Porter (Tallulah 
Bankhead), a reporter, is shown sitting 
in the lifeboat surrounded by her ele- 
gant luggage. She is not alone for long, 
however. Nine more survivors come 
aboard. Among them are an injured 
sailor (William Bendix); a munitions 
naker (Henry Hull); a woman whose 
hild has been killed (Heather Angel) ; 
un Army nurse (Mary Anderson); a 
ship’s radio operator (Hume Cronyn); 
a Negro steward (Canada Lee); and a 
Nazi U boat captain (Walter Slezak). 

The reporter loses her luggage and a 
lot of her phoney ideas. The injured 
sailor dies. The Nazi takes advantage 
‘f the others’ sense of fair play, and 
iimost gets away with his treachery. 
However, the Nazi captain’s slyness 
ings him to a bad end, and the other 
ivivors see justice done. 


“i"'"'“ Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Song of Bernadette. Madame 
Curie. Jane Eyre. North Star. Lassie 
Come Home. 


“i Other top films; don’t miss 


Lifeboat. Cry Havoc. Holy Matri- 
ony. Destination Tokyo. 


Mi Worthwhile 


Knickerbocker Holiday. The Bridge 
f San Luis Rey. The Fighting Seabees. 
Higher and Higher. Gung Ho. The 
Lodger. In Our Time. Song of Russia. 
Riding High. Lady in the Dark. A Guy 
Vamed Joe. Children of Mars. Sahara. 
Happy Land. In Old Oklahoma. Cross 
f Lorraine. Northern Pursuit. Flesh 
ind Fantasy. Battle of Russia. Rosie 
O'Grady, Johnny Come Lately. Girl 
Crazy. Guadalcanal Diary. Jack Lon- 
lon. Government Girl 


Average 


Voice In the Wind. Tender Comrade. 
Courageous Mr. Penn. Tarzan’s Desert 
Mystery. The Gang’s All Here. Desert 
Song, Riders of the Deadline 


What kind of man 
will | be 



















































































































We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam— isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus, It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 






















NABISCO SHREDDED 

WHEAT is o notural 

whele grain cerec! 
recommended 


as 
U. $. Feed Authorities. 
























Delicious as it 





comes from the package— 





with milk or cream 














































BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Mr. Dodds Goes to Town 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
New York, 1939—16,000 track fans 
are raising the roof. They're watch- 
ing Don Lash and Greg Rice burn- 
ing up the track in the two-mile race. 

A whole lap behind is a stocky 
fellow in glasses — an unknown from 
Ohio. Rice passes him. Then Lash 
makes his bid down the homestretch. 
But the unknown, choked with fa- 
tigue, staggers — right into Lash! 

Lash stumbles, his stride broken, 
the race as good as over. The un- 
known walks off the track with head 
low. He has ruined a great race. 

That was the dismal debut of Gil 
Dodds, the knobby-muscled minister 
who started the 1944 track season 
hailed as the greatest mile runner in 
America! 

Gil Dodds was born in Kansas, the 
son of a roving midwestern minis- 
ter. He didn’t show much genius at 
picking ‘em up and laying ‘em down 
until he was 13. By this time, he was 
living in Falls City, Nebraska. 

One day in a playful mood, he 
tossed a pebble at a car. The driver, 
who happened to be Lloyd Hahn, 
one-time holder of five world track 
records, got out and chased Gil. 

Gil ran a good race, but he lost. 
Hahn caught up with him and nailed 





118 PRIZES 


are offered by the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win onel 





See last week's issue 
(Feb. 7th) for details! 
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LARGEST DIAMOND gn/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
geet ep F 5 Monasinc. 
os) coon a 25 different 

United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


MN FREE CATAL wast KM fh ‘ 


A Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write S oe 
t for our attractive free catalog select a Ww 


oe beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Bopt. P, Motel Aris Ce., Rochester, @. ¥. 





International News photo 


Miler-Minister Gil Dodds cracking Les MacMitchell’s 19-race 
winning streak at Madison Square Garden (New York) in 1942. 





him with a swift kick. That was the 
beginning of a life-long friendship. 

Gil caught track fever from his 
new friend. When he entered Ash- 
land College (Ohio) to study re- 
ligion, Hahn sent him running hints 
by mail. 

He won his first major triumph 
the following year in the national 
collegiate four-mile run. 

Then came the big moment in 
Gil’s life. He was invited back to the 
Garden to race the great Greg Rice 
at two miles. Gil ran so fast he 
forced Rice to a new record. 

Three weeks later, Gil was match- 
ing strides with Les MacMitchell, 
the sensation who had won 19 
straight mile races. This was Gil’s 
first attempt at a mile. He beat Mac- 
Mitchell by two yards. 

Galloping Gil then went on to be- 
come America’s greatest miler. Last 
month he won the No. 1 award in 
amateur athletics—the James E. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy, which is 
awarded every year to the country’s 
outstanding amateur athlete. 

A modest winner and a gracious 
loser, Gil is now a full-fledged mini- 
ster. He is 26 years old, 5 feet 9, and 
has been married for six years. He 
is very strict about keeping in condi- 
tion. He neither smokes nor drinks 
and never runs on Sundays. Before 


moving to Boston, he used to go to | 


bed at 9:30. Big-city life changed 
him: he now retires at 10. 
— HERMAN MasIn, 
Sports Editor 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Sta: 
JSA button for this week go to Robert 
Cotier, Hicksville Jr. H. S., Hicksville, 
N. Y 

An American soldier was ordered by 
his superior officer to take a Nazi cap- 
tive into the desert and shoot him. After 
they had walked 12 miles the Nazi cap- 
tive said: “Must you walk so far?” 

“What are you complaining about?” 
asked the American, “I’m the one that’s 
gotta walk back.” 


And a Dry One, Too 
Jasper: “Have you ever studied a 
blotter?” 
Casper: “Of course not, why?” 
Jasper: “Very absorbing subject.” 


Thomas Boback, Stella School, Binghamton, N.Y 


Prejudged 
“It seems to me,” said the judge, “that 
you've been coming up before me fo: 
the last 20 years.” 
“Well,” said the defendant, “can | 
help it if you don’t get promoted?” 


Kenneth Fuller, Lindbergh School, Crosby at Ivering 
Kenmore, N. Y 


What's In a Name 


When asked for the full name of the 
President of the United States, a fourth- 
grader answered: “Franklin Deleano: 


Roosevelt.” 
Phyllis Garber, Scottsbluff Jr. H. 8., Scottsbluff, Neb 





DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of 
the February 7-12, 1944, 
issue of this magazine 


> 
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Take It or Leave It 
Judge: 
Hobo: 
Judge: 
Hobo: 
Judge: 
Hobo: 


Judge: 
Hobo: 


“Have you ever worked?” 
“Oh, now and then.” 

“Did you make any money?” 
“Yes and no.” 

What did you do?” 

“Oh, this and that.” 
“Where?” 

“Oh, here and there.” 

Judge: “Put him in the cooler.” 
Hobo: “Hey, when do I get out?” 


Judge: “Sooner or later.” 
Joe Fortuna, Roosevelt School No. 7, Garfield, N. J. 


Good Neighbors 


fones leaned over his garden fence 
and beckoned to his neighbor. 

“I say, old man, I understand that 
you have Brown’s lawn mower.” 

“Yes.” 

“Good! If you let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, I'll let you use his rake and 
shovel.” 

Bob Blencowe, Roosevelt School 7, Garfield, N. J. 


Roll ($$) Call 


Cashier: “I regret to report two cases 
of absenteeism.” 

Bank President: “Yes, and what were 
they?” 

Cashier: “Mr. Posbury, and $20,000.” 


Betty June Rasche, Brush School, Carbondale, Tl. 


Truth Wrings Out 


Science Professor: “What happens 
when a body is immersed in water?” 
Coed: “The phone rings.” 


Anne Hundershete, North School, Lancaster, Ohio 


Waxed Out 


Dorothy: “Poor Danny! He died from 
drinking shellac.” 
Dodo: “At least he had a fine finish.” 


Margaret Rimer, East Junior H. 8., Warren, Ohie 


And This Means You 


Mrs. Roosevelt's secretary (talking 
over the phone): “I don’t care if you're 
the President of the United States, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is busy.” 


Shirley Radcliffe, Roxana Burbank School, 
Roxana, Ill. 


Briefly Described 


Teacher: “Give me a description of a 
duck.” 
Willie: “A chicken with snowshoes.” 


Stella Miller, Webster Springs H. 8., 
Webster Springs, W. Va. 


Send Your Jokes 


Send your favorite jokes to Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., and if we print one of 
them you will receive a JSA (Junior 
Scholastic Achievement) button and 
membership card. 
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. Capital of Italy. 

. Capital of Poland. 
. Metal as it comes from the earth. 
. Armored military vehicle. 

. Topmost part of the body. 


12. Country where Teheran Conference 


was held. 


13. Allied military government set up in 


15 


occupied territory. 
. Charitable gift. 


16. Fatty substance used for washing. 
17. New Guinea base north of Salamaua. 


18 


. Boxes used for storage. 


19. Boast. 


20 
22 
23 
26 


11 
12 
13 
14 
18 
20 
21 
24 
25 


~l Quah @ Ne 


. Heavily bombed valley in Germany. 
. Bomb (slang). 

. Steel boat that carries oil. 

. One who writes poetry. 


. Egyptian sun-god. 

. Musical instrument with pipes and key- 

board. 

. Manuscript (abbrev.) 

Consume. 

. Noah’s vessel. 

. Word used to denote Nazis’ 

strength. 

. A person who wants his country to go 
to war against another without first 
trying a peaceful settlement. 

. Comfort. 

. Sick. 

. A continent. 

. Fuel used for automobiles ( colloquia! ). 

. Device for stopping an automobile. 

. Army of Russia. 

. Knock. 

. Negative. 

. French for “and.” 


armed 


Soluton in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition in issue of February 21. 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-up; 2-CIO; 3-sun; 4-do; 5-for; 7- 
Roosevelt; 9-RAF; 10-re; 11l-aft; 12-err; 13-Ga.; 


14-be; 15-any; 


16-eel; 17-me; 18-Mrs.; 19-ulti- 


matum; 22-sty; 23-ay; 24-urn; 25-fir; 26-O.K. 
DOWN: 1l-undo; 2-core; 3-strafe; 4-Dover; 5- 


ferry; 


6-steals; 8-oft; 9-Rabaul; 12-enemy; 13- 


German; 15-amity; 16-emu; 20-tsar; 21-Truk. 

















































Tusesz can be no 
greater joy for our fighting men than 
the scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 
the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar memories of 
the country he calls home . . . Send 
him Pictures. 


Buy War Bonds 








“Good Piatunes” 
book- 





ee pub! 
to help solve 
a sochiame of 
exposures, tens, 
films, eg Get ‘ r 
co sendin 
35c to Argue, Ann 


rgus, 
Arbor, Michigen. 














YES SIR! That’s what you get when 
you subscribe to JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, It’s a big magazine every 
week—your very own magazine— 
with swell features like these: 


BIB AND TUCK STORIES... 
ebout twe junior high school students’ ad- 
ventures. You'll enjoy reading them. 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM... 


picture strip stories of great American heroes. 


AIR WEEK... 


special section of aviation news and pictures 
and easy-to-understand diagrams. 


STORIES ... WAR MAPS... 


sports .. . movie reviews . News Cross- 
word purzies .. . selence . . . war photos. 
ONLY 30¢ FOR A WHOLE TERMI— 


Less than 2c a week! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Your Own News Magazine 


















AGILITY 


One of the first things the Army seeks to develop hand to help Uncle Sam “break the tape” first! 
in a soldier is agility. And that is where sports- a 

minded, athletic America has an advantage over “MR. PEANUT” is doing his share to develop 
many nations. Thousands of boys who acquired stamina, strength and agility in America. For 
agility in track and other sports are developing Planters Peanuts are not only good to eat, they 
quickly into the kind of soldiers who can “take are good for you—rich in the vitamins everyone 
the hurdles” for America—and who will be on needs today to speed Victory on the home front. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 


special sections, including a digest of military 











